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Travel to IRELAND 


the EASY way— 
fly Aer Lingus VISCOUNT 800! 






















Aer Lingus takes care of everything. No crowds, fuss or tips— 
no luggage worries. Fly Viscount in comfort, arrive refreshed. 
Children under 12 travel half fare. Viscount services to Dublin 
from:—London, (Viscount 800) Man- 
chester, Amsterdam, Dusseldorf, Paris, 
Brussels, Frankfurt, Zurich, Rome, Lourdes”and Barcelona- 









Other services from Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, 
Isle of Man, Liverpool, Edinburgh and Jersey: Connecting 
flights between Dublin and Shannon. 

Book to Dublin through your travel agent, British European 









Airways or Aer Lingus in London:—174 Regent Street, W.1. 
Telephone: WHtehall 1080. * Summer Services 
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This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass . . . hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embodying 
the distinctive deep cutting which is one of 
the marks of Waterford Glass. Enquiries from 
overseas markets are welcomed. 


aterford 
Glass 


WATERFORD GLASS LIMITED - WATERFORD . IRELAND 








ARNOTTS . HENRY STREET . DUBLIN 





Arnotts have the most beautiful 
Donegal hand embroidered linens... 
tablecloths, teacloths, traycloths, napkins. 


Come and see them. 





Arnotts is one of 


Dublin’s leading department stores, 
a stone’s throw from 
Nelson Pillar and the city centre. 
Send for illustrated Visitors’ Brochure 


with map of Dublin. 
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Drive Voursel} 


INSURANCE 

MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 














Model mr. Per Week Model EP. Per Week 

Ford RAC 10 | £16 16 o |} Ford RAC 16 | £20 0 o 

Anglia | BHP 36 $45.00 Consul | BHP 47 $57.00 

Ford RAC ro | £18 18 0 || Ford RAC 18 | £22 0 o 

Prefect | BHP 36 $54.00 Consul | BHP 55 $63.00 
Mark 11 























20°, discount fer Off-Season Hire (Oct. Ist to April 30th inclusive) 





WALDEN MOTOR CO. LUD. 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 4046! GRAMS WALCAR 


TRAVEL 70 |, JRELAND 











CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 
112 PATRICK STREET, 
CORK 


BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 
16 WESTMORELAND STREET, 
DUBLIN 
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AND SUBSCRIPTION 

The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A. : 
25 cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A. : $1.50) per annum post 
free. For other countries the 
equivalent amount at rate of ex- 
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This journal is issued by Bord Failte 

Eireann and published every two months 

at 7-8 Mount Street Crescent, Dublin. 
A Huntingman’s Paradise by Stanislaus Lynch 


The Dublin of Jonathan Swift by Brian Fitzgerald 


Ireland’s Amateur Drama Festivals 


by Micheal O hAodha 
What Every Child Should Have by Monk Gibbon 
West Cork by Jack White 
Ireland’s Golden Age by Henry Wheeler 


Ireland from the Air 





Our Cover Picture 

Loucu Key, County Roscommon. On an island in Lough Key are the ruins 
of the Abbey of the Trinity, founded by the White Canons, where the Annals 
of Loch Cé—now preserved in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin— 
were written. 

In addition to the attractive scenery of its undulating hills and island- 
studded lake, County Roscommon can offer the visitor excellent golf, angling, 
shooting and hunting and a number of interesting historical and archaeological 
ruins. 
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We draw the attention of readers to the fact that the photographs 
of CASTLETOWN, RUSSBOROUGH and CARTON which illustrated Brian 
Fitzgerald’s article ‘The Big House’ in our last issue were the copyright 
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The Galway Blazers is one of the , 
best-known of Ireland's thirty-two 
foxhound packs. ] 
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IRELAND A HUNTINGMAN’S PARADISE | ‘ 





W 
| Jc 
Stanislaus Lynch ft 
ht 
Ireland is renowned as a land of sport—and of sportsmen. In al 
addition to the excellent sport which it can offer in the hunting 
field, the subject of this article by Stanislaus Lynch, the country’s ; 
mountains, lakes and moorlands have much to offer where other of 
outdoor sports are concerned. Angling, shooting, golfing may all 
be enjoyed at their best in Ireland—and at prices to suit those with fo 
limited holiday budgets. Ireland is, of course, the horse-lover’s hc 
country par excellence. If horses are part of your ideal holiday; ; pr 
if you'd like to go riding in the mornings, or pony trekking he 
through the mountains, watch some first-class show jumping or of 
see some of the finest bloodstock in the world thundering down the w 
straight at an Irish race meeting , plan now for a holiday inIreland. br 







































































“You HAVE never really hunted, until you have hunted in 
Ireland!’ That world-famous old saying is truer today than 
ever. 

Other countries have changed, some of them beyond 
recognition. Barbed wire, farm mechanisation and the 
march of progress have made hunting a mere shadow of 
what it was formerly. 

Ireland has progressed too, but except for areas in the 
neighbourhood of cities and towns, the smiling Irish 
countryside remains, to a great extent, unspoilt, and it 
provides the hunting enthusiast with probably the finest 
natural hunting country in the world. 

At the outset it should be distinctly understood that the 
term ‘hunting’ in Ireland means the pursuit of some 
beast of the Chase by a pack of hounds which are guided 
entirely by scent. The hounds can be followed either on 
horseback —as with staghounds, foxhounds and _ harriers 
(hare-hunting hounds); or on foot—as with beagles, otter- 
hounds, footharriers, etc. In several other countries, 
particularly in the United States of America and in many 
parts of Europe, the term ‘hunting’ embraces shooting, 
coursing and field sports in general, but this is not so in 
Ireland. 

Ireland has 84 registered packs of hounds, in addition to 
scores of packs which may never find their way into 
hunting directories but which, nevertheless, have been in 
existence for centuries and continue to provide first-class 
sport. 

The number of packs is all the more remarkable when 
it is remembered that Ireland is an island of 32,525 square 
miles—approximately the same size as the State of Maine 
(U.S.A.) or less than half the size of the State of Victoria 
(Australia). 

Each pack of hounds is maintained by a Hunt Club, 
which, in turn, elects a Committee and appoints a Master or 

Joint-Masters, an Honorary Secretary, and Honorary 
Treasurer and any other necessary officials. 

The actual work with hounds in the kennels and in the 
hunting-field is done by the huntsman and whippers-in, 
all of whom are usually professionals. 

The 84 packs in Ireland are divided into 2 Staghounds, 
32 Foxhounds, 34 Harriers (Hare-hunting hounds), 14 packs 
of Foot-Beagles and 2 packs of Otterhounds. 

Naturally, the more important packs are those which are 
followed on horseback, since Ireland is one of the best 
horsebreeding countries in the world and the Irish hunter is 
probably unparalleled as the world’s greatest cross-country 
horse. Many folk who know little about horses are aware 
of Irish-bred winners of the greatest steeplechase in the 
world, the English Grand National. Many learnt of Irish- 
bred Derby winners when the great Tulyar emblazoned 


Ireland’s name imperishably in the annals of the world’s 
bloodstock history. But comparatively few realise that the 
Irish hunting-field produced the horses for most .of the 
successful teams at the most gruelling cross-country test in 
the world—the 224 miles “Three-Day Event’ at the Olympic 
Games in Stockholm in 1956. Of the first 20 horses to finish 
that course, 12 were Irish hunters! 

Horse and hound have been an integral part of Irish 
country life almost since the dawn of history. Our ancient 
manuscripts make numerous references to the thrills and 
excitement of The Chase. All down the centuries, in spite of 
persecutions and_ historical upheavals, Irishmen have 
retained an inherent love for the sport; and many a man 
with a price on his head enjoyed a surreptitious day with 
hounds. 

The Irish countryside is ideal for hunting and the almost 
unlimited variety of fences provide the horseman with 
cross-country experiences that cannot be even remotely 
rivalled by any other country in the world. 

Lest that be interpreted as a somewhat alarming des- 
cription of Irish fences in general, it should be remembered 
that it is modified almost to simplicity by the fact that no 
matter what type of fence is encountered, it presents little 
difficulty if tackled by a local horse. 

The average Irish hunting horse is a truly marvellous 
animal which not only seems to have five legs but has more 


Hunting visitors will always find a - 
particular welcome in Ireland and are 
assured of the excellent sport which is a 
tradition of the Irish hunting field. 


Fox-hunting is essentially a sport for winter. Those 
who visit Ireland in summer will be able to watch 
an excellent day's hunting with the several packs 
of drag-hounds in various parts of the country. 


than a share of brains. Provided he gets as little interference 
as possible from his rider, he will jump, crawl or scramble 
over almost any obstacle in his local environment. He may 
not be a Grand National winner or a show-jumping star, 
and his looks may leave a lot to be desired, but over his own 
local countryside he has no rival, and unless things go very 


wrong indeed he will carry his rider safely to the end of 


the longest hunt. 

A horse accustomed to the Ward Union Staghounds’ 
country, north-west of Dublin City, needs no one to tell 
him how to negotiate the big open ditches. 

A Galway horse could clear, almost blindfolded, every 
stonewall in the limestone grassland of the Galway Blazers 
country. A Scarteen horse has a different technique to 
either of these for tackling the big double-banks when the 
Scarteen Black-and-Tans are making the Golden Vale ring 
to their indescribably thrilling full-cry! 

But while banks in the Scarteen country may have a 
ditch on one side or on both, they are big and broad and 
give a horse plenty of room to steady himself on top. 
Wexford banks are high and narrow and a horse ‘tops’ 
them lightly or ‘kicks-back’ as he jumps them. Banks in 
County Cork are also fairly high and narrow, and are in- 
variably stone faces, but they rarely have a ditch on either side. 

Irish riders, as a general rule, dislike timber fences, but 
since Olympic Horse Trials and modern show-jumping 
became popular, many riders will nowadays jump timber 
fences in the hunting field, provided they are riding a horse 
that has been properly schooled for such obstacles. 

Wire, of course, whether barbed or plain, is avoided like 
the plague. Horses in Australia and New Zealand are trained 
to jump wire, and although fences in those countries are 
clean, visible wire palings, the mere thought of them would 
almost freeze an Irishman’s blood! He considers them too 
merciless should a horse be unfortunate enough to make 
a mistake. 





Although several hunting districts may have samples of 
almost every type of fence, in general, each district requires 
an individual technique; and the wise man is he who leaves 
matters mainly in the care of that master technician : 
the local horse! 

The next good bit of advice which pays handsomely in 
pleasure and safety dividends is to follow a local rider 
who knows the locality intimately. Every Hunt has a few 
really good riders, men and women who have a wholesome 
respect for their own and their horses safety. They never 
seem to bluster their horses or rush their fences, yet they 
always manage to be well up with hounds right to the end 
of the hardest day. A casual enquiry at any meet will dis- 
cover several of these, and with any one of them as pilot, 
the visitor is almost as safe as if sitting at home in an 
armchair. 

Lest the reference to an armchair be deemed to put too 
much of a stretch on the imagination in a Spartan sport like 
Foxhunting, it should be remembered that big contingents 
of children on ponies are a regular feature of most Irish 
hunts, particularly at holiday time. Since these youngsters 
can negotiate almost any type of fence encountered in a 
day’s hunt, grown-ups need not worry unduly. 

Hunt subscriptions for the year vary from £3 to £50. 
Cap-money (collected on the field, to defray damage to 
farmers’ property, etc.) varies from ss. to £2. The casual 
visitor is not expected to pay the annual subscription, unless 
he intends to hunt regularly with the same pack, but all 
visitors (as well as members and annual subscribers) are 
expected to pay cap-money at each meet. 

The hire of horses varies from £3 3s. to £7 7s. per horse 
per day, depending on the locality, the Hunt status, 
distance to and from the meet, cost of horse-box transport, 
and other relevant factors. 

These charges compare very favourably with the much 
higher prices prevailing in other hunting countries where 











with some of the better known hunts a horse will cost six 
guineas per day, plus the cost of transport to and from 
the meet (which might be anything from an additional 
one to four guineas) plus cap-money of from four to five 
guineas; so that a day’s hunting could total up to 12 to 
15 guineas! 

So the financial advantages of hunting in Ireland are 
obvious. Furthermore, since hunting takes place during 
winter when hotels are at their slackest, hotel charges are at 
their lowest and accommodation is readily available. Many 
private country houses also cater for hunting visitors. 

The old saying, “You have never really hunted until you 


have hunted in Ireland!’ is no exaggeration. Come along 
and prove it for yourself! We are a friendly people. We 
don’t stand on ceremony. You can hunt with any pack you 
like, without seeking introductions or permission. Your 
money will go further here than in most countries. You can 
rest assured of a genuine welcome. 

But when you hear the rousing notes of the hunting horn, 
see a pack of hounds storming out of covert in a wave of 
Hashing dapples, hear their full-cry waking the silent 
countryside, feel the rythmic stride of an honest horse on 
the greenest grass in the world—then you will realise you 
are really in a huntingman’s paradise. 


Hunting in Wexford. In all parts of Ireland hunting is com- 
paratively inexpensive and hunters may be purchased or 
hired without difficulty. 
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Bust of Dean Swift, St. Patrick's Cathedral. 


‘SWIFT HAUNTS ME, he is always round the corner’, Yeats 
once said. And it is still true. In Dublin, as I wander through 
the winding streets of the Liberties, past the red brick 
Deanery, into St. Patrick’s Close with its tall elms where 
the rooks caw, I feel that the great Dean strides beside me. 
I enter the grey gothic Cathedral, his Cathedral, and I am 
convinced that a black-gowned figure, with saturnine 
countenance and fierce beetle-browed eyes, looks over my 
shoulder—Jonathan Swift, the author of Gulliver's Travels, 
still denouncing man’s inhumanity to man. 

Swift (1667-1745) was born in Hoey’s Court, Dublin, 
not a stone’s throw from St. Patrick’s, but the house has 
long since disappeared. He went to school at Kilkenny, but 
when he was fourteen returned to Dublin to enter Trinity 
College. The College was not then, as it is now, situated in 
the heart of Dublin but stood outside it in the country. 
Swift delighted to escape from the old professors, drowsy 
with snuff and claret, across the fields to the city, where he 
haunted the steamy, smelly taverns and devoured the 
political pamphlets on the bookstalls. The rough diamond- 
bright talk of pedlars and postboys moulded his literary 


BRIAN FITZGERALD 


the DUBLIN of 


JONATHAN SWIFT 


Dublin is a city steeped in history, tragic and glorious, with 
haunting memories of great patriots, statesmen, scientists and 
scholars. With the eightecrith century came the most colourful 
period of Dublin's history, and architecture and the other arts 
found ready encouragement from the brilliant and wealthy 


citizens of the metropolis. Many new streets and squares were 


added as the nobility built palatial town residences, and the 
Parliament House in College Green, which was erected in 1729, 
was the first of a series of splendid public buildings. One of its 


most renowned citizens at that time was Jonathan Swift, Dean of 


St. Patrick's from 1713 to 1745. 


style. The warm racy humanity of the Irish common 
people inspired him to become their champion. 

After a sojourn in England, Swift was ordained in Dublin 
in 1694, and started his clerical career at Kilroot, a lonely 
fishing village on the Belfast Lough. Here he attracted his 
first congregation by trundling stones in a wheelbarrow 
along the shore. The church is now a ruin. His happiest 
years, however, were at Laracor, two miles south of Trim 
in Co. Meath, and within easy reach of Dublin. For living 
nearby was gentle, raven-haired Stella (Esther Johnson), 
the woman he loved and whom he may have married. ‘Oh 
that we were at Laracor this fine day’! he writes to her 
from London. ‘The willows begin to peep and the quicks 
to bud; my dream is out; I was dreaming last night that I 
ate ripe cherries. And now they begin to catch the pike, 
and will shortly the trouts, and I would fain know whether 
the floods were ever so high as to get over the holly bank 
on the river walk; if so, then all my pike are gone, but I 
hope not’. Swift was incumbent of Laracor from 1700 to 
1710, but his little church has long since vanished. The semi- 
circular communion table is now preserved in St. Patrick’s 

















St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin. 


Cathedral, Dublin. The communion silver used by Swift is 
preserved in the modern church built on the site. Nearby 
stands the simple single-storied building still known as 
*Stella’s House’. 

But of course Swift's greatest days are associated with 
St. Patrick’s, of which he was Dean from 1713 to 1745. 
It was then that he wrote the Drapier’s Letters, voicing 
Ireland’s political discontent in the most virulent satire in 
history. Swift became idolized by the people. There were 
times when he could hardly make his way the short distance 
from the Deanery to the Cathedral for the cheering crowd. 
When he preached—he was a great preacher—the careless 
fops ceased yawning and stretching, the garrulous beggar- 
women stopped their gossip. The high wooden pulpit 
from which he preached is still in St. Patrick’s. And in the 
south aisle is his tomb. Over the door of the robing room 
runs his own bitter and immortal epitaph: ‘He lies where 
furious indignation can no longer rend his heart’. Nearby, 
Stella is buried. 

Swift’s Deanery was burned down not long after his 
death, and only the kitchen and wine-cellars remain as he 


knew them. The room from which Swift moved silently 
away when, from the window, he saw the flickering candle- 
light on the night that Stella was buried, isno more. But 
across the road, adjoining the Cathedral on the south-east, 
is Marsh’s Library, which no admirer of Swift should fail to 
visit. For its charming little oak-lined interior is just as it 
was when he used to read there, two hundred years and 
more ago. The librarian will show a folio Clarendon with 
marginal notes and comments made by Swift which, 
though written in pencil, are still plainly legible. Another 
Dublin memorial of Swift is St. Patrick’s Hospital, founded 
by the Dean for the treatment of mental diseases: 

He gave the little wealth he had 

To build a house for fools and mad, 

And showed by one satiric touch, 

No nation wanted it so much. 
The hospital stands in Bow Lane, off James’s Street, and it 
has many interesting relics of the Dean, including the 
beautiful escritoire on which he wrote Gulliver’s Travels. 

Even in his lifetime Swift had become a legend in Dublin. 

And not only in Dublin but all over Ireland, for he was a 














Above: St. Patrick's Hospital was founded by Dean Swift. 


Right: Swift's greatest days are associated with St. 
Patrick's of which he was Dean from 1713 to 1745. Not 
only a great writer, he was a fine preacher and the high 
wooden pulpit from which he addressed his congregation 
may still be seen in St. Patrick's Cathedral. 


Below: Swift's tomb is in the south aisle of the cathedral 
he knew so well, 
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great traveller. He remains a legend to this day. Follow his 
footsteps to Celbridge in Co. Kildare, where he rode out to 
visit Esther Vanhomrigh, his ill-fated “Vanessa’, and you 
will be shown where they wandered under the beech-trees, 
and the seat they sat on beside the Liffey, the river that 
‘roars but never murmers’. Go north into County Cavan, 
and at Quilca, close to Virginia, you will be told the site of 
the ramshackle house and demesne where his friend, the 
witty hospitable Thomas Sheridan, entertained him while 
he finished writing Gulliver’s Travels. Go south into County 
Cork, and on lovely Glandore Harbour you will be 
pointed out Rock Cottage, Unionhall, where he spent the 
summer after poor Vanessa’s death, making boating 
excursions round the coast, and rambling and climbing 
among the rocks and caves like a boy. 

But it is in Dublin, and above all in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, that the Swift legend is most vivid. Yes, 


Jonathan Swift is beside me as I stand in the dusk of the 


Cathedral and read that great epitaph, in ‘large letters, 
deeply cut’ into the black stone—as was his wish: 

Go, passer by 

And do, if you can, as he did,— 

A man’s part 


In the defence of liberty. 





































IRELAND'S ACHIEVEMENTS in the professional theatre are 
well-known in the dramatic world and hundreds of theatre- 
minded visitors come here each year in search of what the 
guide-books term ‘Ireland’s Dramatic Heritage’. These are 
intelligent and well-informed people who realise that one 
can get to know a country intimately through its dramatists 
and plays; they are aware of the world renown of a 
glittering line of Irish dramatists—Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
Congreve, Wilde, Synge, Shaw and O’Casey; they have 
seen or read of the triumphs of Barry Fitzgerald, Eithne 
Dunne, Siobhan McKenna and Cyril Cusack in London, 
Paris and New York; and they wish to see more of the 
widespread dramatic and theatrical activity which makes 
such achievements possible. The flowering of the amateur 
theatre movement in the past twenty-five years is less well- 
known although it too is firmly based on that literary and 
dramatic resurgence which, at the turn of the century, gave 
us the Abbey Theatre, and, in the late twenties, the Gate. 
Between October and the end of April every year, not less 
than eight hundred and fifty drama groups may be found 
at work, in preparation for the fifteen regional drama 
festivals which have become a permanent feature of the 
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social and cultural life of rural Ireland. This means that some 
ten thousand people are engaged every winter in the most 
rewarding activity of making their own entertainment, 
while at the same time mirroring the life of our times in the 
most social of all the arts. Add to this number the appre- 
ciative audiences and you reach the astounding estimate of a 
quarter of a million people associated with this seasonal 
sprouting of drama. 

To know more of Irish life, of its complexities, tensions 
and individuality, to learn more of our people, of their 
doings, their dreams, and their follies, one has only to take 
a look at ‘the putting-on’ of a play in any country town or 
village. A red and yellow poster on a barn door; a bellman 
shouting “Town Hall Tonight’ through the hilly streets of a 
Munster town; the hammering of planks on porter barrels 
to make a rude stage; these may be the only heralds of a 
production by a country dramatic society. But wasn’t it 
Lope de Vega who said that all that drama needs is bare 
boards and a passion! And in rural dramatics passion 
abounds—that vitality, sincerity and enthusiasm which has 
always marked the amateur—the lover! 

Each Festival has an individuality of its own, arising from 
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some particular excellence of its competing groups, its 
local playwrights or even its setting. There is an urgent 
throb of life in little places like Tobercurry in Sligo, 
Scarriff in Clare or Ballinrobe in Mayo during Festival time. 
Like the artisans of the Middle Ages, these players-for-a-day 
or a week, leave aside the scythe and trowel, the pen and the 
scalpel, to make themselves ‘a motley to the view’ of their 
townsfolk. By and large, our country groups do best in 
plays by Irish authors, which come within their own 
experience of life. Like footballers, they seem to strike their 
best form when playing on the home ground. A Midland 
club are likely to be at their best in a rich comedy of the 
pasture land and its slow and droll people. And at the 
Meath Drama Festival, in Navan, they are certain to be 
playing to an audience, who will re-act to the quick, to the 
situations which tell of fine dowries for farmers’ daughters, 
and of wills and marriage settlements which spancel the 
young to the old. Here too will be an audience for a finely- 
wrought lyrical play like Padraic Colum’s ‘Fiddler’s House’, 
which contrasts the ties of home with the call of the road. 

At the more urban Festivals, in places like Dundalk or 
Cavan, there will be plays which dig even deeper into the 
national consciousness, such as those of Dundalk-born Paul 
Vincent Carroll, which pose problems of the conflicts 
between Church and State. For the best groups never shirk 
a really good play because of a controversial theme. At 
Newry, over the border, the sad ironies of Partition are 
underlined in plays like ‘Mixed Marriage’ by St. John 
Ervine. The beat of the Orange drum on the Twelfth of 
July resounds through a score of Ulster plays. Here will be 
all the incisive bite of Northern speech, which can add so 
much to the wry and dry Northern humour. And at 
smaller Festivals in Dungannon, Ballymoney and Larne, the 
political differences of the moment will be forgotten—for 
the moment—in a common effort to renew cultural 
traditions, which stretch back beyond the days of the 
O’Neills and the O’Donnells, to that spiritual empire of 
which Columcille was the Great Precursor. 

A lime-washed kitchen setting on a stage, ‘a dresser filled 
with shining delf’, an old couple sitting on sugawn chairs 
before an open hearth bring Festival audiences in Bally- 
shannon and Bundoran back to the days of the seanchaidhes 
and their folktales, from which playwrights like Synge, 
Lady Gregory and Yeats derive their greatest strength. Or 
the scene changes to a shebeen in Connacht and we are 
transported into the half-real world of Synge’s “The 
Playboy’ with its poetic extravaganzas and wild imaginings. 
Another change of scene and we are back in the eighteenth 
century of the big-house with its sporting squires—quick 
on the draw with pistols and with corkscrew—rambling 
rakes and absentee landlords. Here too will be the wandering 
poets and strolling musicians whose descendants still survive, 
in these parts, to tell our actors of today how such parts 
should be portrayed. Much of the Connemara and the 
Joyce Country is woven into the rich tapestry of lyrical 
prose which one finds in the plays of Synge and M. J. 




















































Molloy. But, more important still, you will find in many 
parts of the West boys and girls with a speech perfectly 
attuned to poetic diction, people who on the stage or in 
their daily lives have not, in Synge’s phrase, ‘shut their lips 
on poetry’. 

At these Western Festivals, there will be plays in the Irish 
language, presented by native speakers, who provide a 
living link with the Ireland of the sagas and heroic legend. 
At the Clare Festival, in Scarriff, on the borders of the 
Kiltartan country there will be plays by Lady Gregory, with 
their echoes of landlordism and the Land War, of peelers 
and men ‘on the run’, played by the descendants of the very 
people of whom Lady Gregory wrote and whose speech 
she fashioned into her quaint dialogue. 

At Féile Luimnighe and Charleville the city and urban 
groups usually are best in the sparkling middle-class 
comedies of Lennox Robinson but the Listowel Group 
from Kerry may sweep the boards with a rare production 
of one of the minor masterpieces of George Fitzmaurice. 
There is more of Kerry in his “Magic Glasses’ and ‘Dandy 
Dolls’ than one gleans from a Killarney jarvey’s yarn or a 
Puck Fair tinker’s curse. Then the West-Cork plays of 
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T. C. Murray give the most authentic portrayal of life in 
rural Ireland. Here is no world of shamrocks and sunburstry, 
but the quiet dignity of a people who wrest a hard living 
from a none too fruitful soil, but a soil bedewed with old 
pieties and immortal memories. It is truly said that when we 
sit at one of his plays we do not ‘look at ourselves but into 
ourselves’. 

When at Gorey, for the South Leinster Festival, you can 
see some of the Wexford mumming groups—the last relics 
of mediaeval mystery plays—who must surely be con- 
sidered the prototypes of all or most of our rural dramatic 
societies. Around here also you still see performances of 
colourful, nineteenth-century melodramas like ‘The Colleen 
Bawn’ and ‘Arrah na Pogue’ and “Con the Shaugraun’ with 
their motley procession of ill-fated patriots, love-lorn 
maidens, shillelagh fighters and wild colonial boys. 

The All-Ireland Festival, where the winners compete for 
national honours, is held in late April at Athlone in the 
appropriate setting of the Goldsmith country. Here they will 
be judged by the severest standards and many of the groups 
will, understandably, be found wanting in technique and the 
niceties of presentation. But most of our country groups 
make up for their lack of professional polish by the imagi- 
nation, vitality and warmth which colour the work of our 
best amateur players. Here we often find that intuitive 
sense of acting which is the very lifeblood of the theatre. 
The best groups bring to productions of Irish plays an 
authenticity in characterisation and dialect, which we 
cannot always expect from a professional repertory 
company, which has to tackle plays which are often poles 
apart in time, in place and in style. This richness is all—or 
nearly all! The country reveals a great deal of herself in her 
plays and in her Drama Festivals, showing Ireland to our- 
selves and ourselves to the world. 








Ireland with its small population and absence of industrial 
development offers ideal conditions for the family vacation. 
There are a number of large, bustling holiday centres, but 
those in search of something quieter will find innumerable 
picturesque fishing villages, inland lakeside resorts; little 
centres on the east coast where for about two hundred miles 
the golden sand shelves gently into the sea; and the wilder 
west coast where there is little traffic and one has a sense of 
being ‘away from it all’. There are countless out-of-the-way, 
unpretentious spots such as these in Ireland, many of them 
with hotels or guest houses where children are specially 
catered for and are always welcome. For the children them- 
selves they are paradises—safe uncrowded beaches where 
they can scamper and bathe to their hearts’ content, open 
countryside and wooded glens to explore, maybe a ruined 
castle offering the lure of mystery and adventure. In 
surroundings like these children can be left very much to 
their own devices, while their elders can browse, or fish, 
cr hunt, or play golf, or just relax in the glorious peace of 
the quieter parts of a quiet land. 





should 
have 


MONK GIBBON 


YEARS AGO, when I was living in Dorset, I remember 
writing to Lily Yeats, sister of the poet, and telling her that 
our annual holiday in Donegal was nearly due. I said that 
my children were looking forward to it much as the 
Children of Israel looked forward to the Promised Land: 
but we were at this advantage, in our case the promised 
land was already familiar. Each bay, each rock, each head- 
land, each wind-bowed thornbush was graven in memory. 

When she replied Miss Yeats wrote, ‘That is as it should 
be. Every child should have a paradise. Ours, when we were 
young, was Sligo’. 

To be sure it was. She has herself described to me the 
annual excitement when the Yeats children, in exile with 
their parents in London, were put aboard a small coasting 
steamer belonging to their Pollexfen uncle in Sligo, and set 
forth on the long voyage round the north of Ireland, which 
would bring them to the home port and to welcoming 


relatives. It was a formidable enough undertaking for a 
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small steamer, and if the weather became capricious off 
Tory Island this might be the prelude to an exceedingly 
rough trip southwards, round Bloody Foreland, past 
Aranmore, past Slieve League and across Donegal Bay. 
Nevertheless they faced the journey again and again, and 
loved it, because it was the prelude to their promised land. 

‘Every child should have a paradise’. I ask myself whether 
any country offers more to the eager and expectant young 
than Ireland does. What is so significant is the way in which 
people, having once discovered the joys of such a holiday, 
remain faithful to it all their lives. There are such family 
attachments to places which have lasted through several 
generations. The children grow up but they in their turn 
reappear presently with their children. They have learnt 
where to find the sort of life and the kind of companionship 


—a lasting companionship—which they are seeking. 


Not only Irish parents, but many English parents, and 
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. .. where the appearance of a stranger caused almost a sensation. 


even some American parents have been bringing their 
offspring to Ireland for years, because they can find there 
ideal conditions for a summer holiday for growing children. 
The director of a famous art museum in U.S.A. used to 
favour Donegal. A well-known doctor bought a tiny 
island off County Kerry, built a bungalow on it, with ship’s 
berths installed, and made his two boys gloriously happy 
through many vacations. 

What is it that makes a spot almost sacred in the eyes of a 
child? In my own childhood the month which I looked 
forward to was June, the scene was that low strip of coast 
between Ballymoney and Courtown, which has become so 
popular in recent years, and the amenities of the place in my 
eyes were a green field where rabbits nibbled along the 
hedgerow in the early morning, a wide beach which we 
regarded as our exclusive possession, and where the appear- 
ance of a stranger caused almost a sensation, and a cove of 





low rocks, every inch of which was familiar from previous 
scrambles. The near side of this cove—where my grand- 
mother sewed placidly until the time came for her to 
dispense ‘shivering snacks’ after the daily bathe—was known 
as The Shore. (‘Are you going down to The Shore?’). On 
the far side of the cove, and with a quite different type of 
beach, much firmer under the foot, was “The Far Shore’. 
Thither we ventured by a tiny track along the headland, 
below sloe bushes and bracken, to gaze down when we 
reached the corner, on shallower water and a calmer sea, 
and to decide whether we would set foot on its untrodden 
expanses left bare by the receding tide. 

In such territory, which in actual fact can be found at 
intervals all down the east coast, reaching the apex of its 
popularity at Brittas Bay, which was almost unknown then, 
but which has managed to retain its beauty and rural air 
despite the daily advent of hundreds of cars all through the 
summer now, a child achieves a feeling of ease and freedom 
which no crowded esplanade, for all its many slot machines 
and other attractions, could ever give. I am not decrying 
the amenities of such places, for 1 know that a Helter 
Skelter or a Ghost Train can turn a pier-head into a veritable 
Aladdin’s Palace. But the really characteristic Irish holiday is 
somewhat different; it may comprise fishing and shooting, 
it almost certainly must comprise rock pools and sun-warm 
shallows, a sandy lane, plenteous bracken, a whiff of turf 
smoke and the scent of gorse. For out of such constituents 


is paradise made. 





... every child should have a paradise. 


. . where the rabbits nibbled the hedgerow in the early morning. 
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Cork with an area of nearly 3,000 square miles is the largest 
county in heland. With neighbouring County Kerry, it con- 
stitutes a region rich in holiday possibilities. The beauty of the 
Blackwater and Lee valleys, world-famous Blarney Castle and 
Shandon Church, Glengarriff with its exquisite mountain, glen 
and coast scenery, and the south-west coast, where rocky 


peninsulas, jutting far into the Atlantic, enclose deep, island- 


strewn bays—these are some of the many holiday attractions which 


WEST CORK 


this county offers the visitor. 














BY JACK 


A Goop FEw years ago, when I was a schoolboy, I used to 
visit a friend who lived in the country to the west of Schull. 
They had a man about the place, a quiet, soft-spoken little 
man who used to play the fiddle at ceilis. At night, when the 
long summer evening was drawing at last into dusk and the 
cows were home and milked, we would go, all three of us, 
to the top of a little hill, and there John would tune his 
fiddle and give out the Blackbird Reel and the Waves of 
Tory until long after nightfall. I often wonder what the 
local people thought, going home along the road below 
after dark, when they heard the strains of a fiddle drifting 
down from the hilltop: maybe we were creating folklore. 

I was a city boy, and it was in those days that I first began 
really to get the feel of the country I lived in. Indeed, West 
Cork has a romantic, colourful quality about it that is well 
able to capture the imagination. For the tourist, it has 
always been overshadowed—except for Glengarriff—by 
the neighbouring county of Kerry. Kerry is magnificent, 
awe-inspiring, fascinating in the interplay of mountain, 
lake and sea. Cork is wild too, but less savage; grand, but 
more hospitable; colourful with its own brilliant freize of 
islands, headlands, and long inlets of the sea. When we sat 
on that little hill near Schull, before dusk came down, we 
could see Mount Gabriel rising to the east of us. To the 












On the road to Mizen Head in West Cork. Crookhaven is a 
charming spot whose sheltered harbour is much favoured 
by yachtsmen. 


north, we could catch a flash of Dunmanus Bay, where we 
used to go by day to hunt rabbits through the deserted 
sandhills. To the south, we looked out upon the sea and a 
mixed handful of Carberys Hundred Islands, with the 
humped shoulders of Cape Clear far off and, as the dusk 
came down, the light from the Fastnet Rock stabbing out 
across the ocean. 

Cork county is the size of a province, and you have to 
decide for yourself where its regions begin and end. For 
most of us, West Cork begins with the pleasant narrow 
streets of Bandon, and the women in their black hooded 
cloaks. Head from here towards Killarney, and you will 
not be long running into the mountains of the Cork- 
Kerry border. Turn off at Macroom and make instead for 
Glengarriff, and you will go through the wild hills of 
Gougane Barra, where the Lee rises, down by the pass of 
Keimaneigh, till you arrive on Bantry Bay—feeling as if 
you had struck down through the barren mountains of 
Dalmatia to the Adriatic. But what I would do after 
Bandon is turn south west, towards Clonakilty and 
Rosscarbery. From here on, the coastline is a complex of 
bays, coves and inlets, guarded by the Hundred Isles—an 
invitation to the explorer. 

Only last summer, I picnicked at Castle Freke, near 
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Rosscarbery, on a vast white strand a couple of miles in 
length. We made our tea with water from a spring that 
broke out under a stone half-way down the beach and ran 
into the sea. Far out on the horizon, we could see an 
Atlantic liner gliding smoothly, like a piece of stage scenery, 
towards Cork Harbour. There were not six other people on 
the beach. One of them, an elderly man, came to warn us 
to take care in bathing—the undertow was sometimes 
dangerous. He came from London. ‘I grew up near here’, 
he said. ‘I come back every year for my holidays. There’s 
nowhere like it in the world’. 

Glandore, at the head of a charming inlet, is where he was 
staying. Not far off is Castletownshend; and this is the 
Somerville and Ross country. The ‘Irish R.M.’ stories are 
something more than funny: they convey a picture of a 
social order long since gone—a social order to which the 
historians, so far, have done less than justice. The society 
they depict is one of gentry and peasant, two classes utterly 
distinct, yet mixing with a sort of easy familiarity based on 
complete acceptance of that distinction: one might find a 
parallel in the rural Russia of Turgeniev. Yet they were 
both Irish: Flurry Knox, the master of foxhounds, and his 
outrageous grandmother are as clearly Irish, as clearly not 
English, as Michael the huntsman or Slipper the tatter- 
demalion hanger-on. The social order is gone, and gone for 
ever, but West Cork people are still the same people— 
warm, kindly, devious in reasoning, picturesque in speech. 


ii eee 


Glandore Harbour is on a particularly 
attractive part of the Cork coast and 
offers excellent bathing. Good trout 
fishing is to be had on Ballinlough Lake 
and Sheperton Lakes a few miles away. 
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I have heard a craftsman recommended for his ingenuity as 
one who ‘would put a tooth in a hen for you’. 

Thackeray passed this way about 1840, travelling the 
road in a stage coach at seven miles an hour. “We passed’, 
he writes, ‘by and over many pretty streams, running bright 
through brilliant emerald meadows; and I saw a thousand 
charming pictures. . . . A bright road winding up a hill; 
on it a country cart with its load, stretching a huge shadow; 
the before-mentioned emerald pastures and silver rivers in 
the foreground; a noble sweep of hills rising up from them, 
and contrasting their magnificent purple with the green; in 
the distance the clear cold outline of some far-off mountains, 
and the white clouds tumbled about in the blue sky over- 
head ... long black tracts of bog here and there, and the 
water glistening brightly at the places where the turf has 
been cut away’. How often the word ‘bright’ occurs: the 
traveller in West Cork will easily see why. There is a vivid 
quality in the light here, reflected between sky and sea— 
vivid, and yet soft, picking out the detail of the landscare 
with the tenderness of a Dutch painter’s brush. For 
Thackeray, this quality of the scene contrasted strangely 
with the poverty of the peasantry, their rags, their wretched 
houses: ‘the traveller is haunted’, he writes, ‘by the popular 
starvation’. That aspect of the scene, at least, has altered; 
though the traveller will find, too, that many of the remote 
places that Thackeray found teeming with people are now 
all but deserted. 
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There are no conducted tours that will offer the beauties 
of this coastline in detail to the traveller; they are reserved 
for those who are willing to explore on their own. The 
roads, nowadays, range from good to tolerable, but the 
best highway of all is the sea. If we could approach 
Baltimore this way, we should be greeted at the harbour 
mouth by a celebrity: a resident dolphin who makes it his 
business to escort every vessel up the channel, leaping and 
playing before her bows. Baltimore is known to every Irish 
schoolchild, through a poem by Thomas Davis, as the town 
that was sacked by Algerian pirates. Any pirate who came 
there today would find a pleasant little village with < 
number of fishing boats, the jumping-off point ra 
expeditions to Sherkin and Cape Clear islands. 

Round the top of the splendidly-named Roaringwater 
Bay you come to Schull, lying under Mount Gabriel; and so 
on westwards to Goleen and Crookhaven—once the first 
port of call in Europe for the sailing clippers—, and at 
last to the Mizen Head, where the signal station stands over 
the Atlantic on the most southerly rocks in Ireland. North 
of the Mizen, the land is carved into deep narrow bays like 
fiords: Dunmanus Bay, quiet and little frequented; and 
then Bantry Bay, with the dramatic fringe of the mountains 
along. its far shore, and at the head of it Bantry and 
G lengarriff. 

Here Cork becomes sub-tropical, and tender plants 
flourish the year round. The garden on the isle of IInacullin 
is famous, with its beauty set off by the waters of the bay 
and the backdrop of blue and purple mountains. You are 
near Kerry now: just up over the corkscrew road that 


Barley Cove lies beside Mizen Head, the 
extreme south-west corner of Ireland. 


climbs the Healy Pass and you are in the next county. The 
last jagged finger of Cork county pushed out into the 
western seas between Bantry Bay and the Kenmare river. 
Here is Berehaven, where the deserted piers are a reminder 
that this was until 1938 one of the three Irish bases of the 
British Navy; and further on, Allihies, where the old 
copper mines have been reopened and are producing new 
wealth. It is to be hoped that they will bring new life, too, 
to this beautiful, barren, lonely place. 











lreland’s 


GOLDEN AGE 


Owing to the fact of Ireland being the furthest western point 
of Europe from those centres of culture in the East and South 
whence the current flowed, it was long centuries after the first 
wave of culture had le oft its original source, that it broke upon the 
Irish shore. It is in that country, where they last existed, that we 
find the largest traces of those elements which are common to all 
races in the deve lopment of their primaeval arts. ... It isonlyina 
country situated as Ireland was, that we may expect to find such 
a series of monuments still existing as will give us tangible 
evidence of the arts and customs of each period, back to that which 
is most remote. Such remains really are the only tangible and 
trustworthy authority for information concerning primitive culture 
periods elsewhere. If this reflex light which is cast by Northern 
European monuments upon the history of prehistoric man be 
interesting, how much more so is that cast by the early Christian 
customs and arts of Ireland upon early Christian practices else- 


where! Our authorities on Christian antiquities quote records of 


Christian customs among the first converts on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, all relics of which are lost, such as the rude bell, 
the wooden crozier, the stone chalice; but such venerable objects 
are preserved to the present day in relic-loving Ireland. . . . In 
architecture the form of the Irish church points to an original type 
that has elsewhere been superseded by the basilica. It is the old 
traditional form of the Ark—that building in which the Church 
was rescued from the flood—of the Shrine in early Christian Art, 

in which were entombed the relics of some form that ‘once had 
been the temple of the spirit’, and it is the form of the tomb and 
mortuary chapel which was preserved in Ireland even after the 
establishment of Romanesque architecture. The vexed question as 
to the introduction and early use of ecclesiastical towers on the 
Continent remained long unsettled, because of the want of 
monuments, showing what were the earliest types in Western 
Europe. Ireland in her ecclesiastical circular towers shows us in 
upwards of a hundred instances what were the first and simplest 
types. Thus from the study of the monuments of Ireland the 
historian of Christian Art and Architecture may learn something 
of the works of a time, the remains of which have been swept 
away elsewhere; and it may yet be seen, as in the case of her 
institutions , customs, faith, and forms in Art, so in Architecture, 
Ireland points to origins of noble things. 


From: EARLY CHRISTIAN ART IN IRELAND by Margaret Stokes 

















WHEELER 


BY HENRY 


Tue cEeNTuriEs which followed the coming of St. Patrick 
to Ireland saw a flowering of native craftsmanship, as well 
as of missionary zeal, which have earned for this period the 
title of Ireland’s Golden Age. Not since the Late Bronze 
Age had there been such an output of decorative metalwork. 
Down to the end of the eighth century the country enjoyed 
comparative peace, compared at any rate with the disturbed 
condition of most of Europe at this time. Ireland had, of 
course, remained outside the Roman frontier, since it was 
neither feared as a hostile power nor coveted as a rich prize 
by the rulers of the Roman Empire. So far from being the 
prey of hostile invaders, Ireland during the fourth and fifth 
centuries was herself the aggressor, and it was as a captive 
of one of these Irish raids on the Roman province of 
Britain that St. Patrick first came to our shores. 

The most striking feature of Christianity in Ireland from 
the sixth century to the twelfth was its emphasis on 
monasticism, there being apparently no territorial dioceses 
and no secular clergy. Early Irish monasticism differed 
from the familiar type based on the Rule of St. Benedict. 
It derived rather from the austere hermits of the Theban 
desert, there being no grouping of buildings round a 
cloister, but a number of tiny oratories and primitive cells 
or huts built as occasion arose and arranged according to no 
preconceived plan, though sometimes, as at Nendrum or 

















Inishmurray, encircled by a stout rampart of unmortared 
stone, similar to those which protected the dwellings of the 
laity. Island sites, either in the sea, as at Skellig Michael or 
Inishmurray, or in lakes, as at Devenish or Inishcealtra, were 
favoured for their remoteness. Where timber was available, 
the earliest buildings were of timber or wattle-and-daub 
construction and have naturally perished, but on the treeless 
western seaboard circumstances dictated the use of stone. 
On the desolate rock of Skellig Michael, some eight miles 
off the Kerry coast, we have a perfect example of an early 
monastery of this type, perched on a narrow shelf of rock 
about 600 feet above the sea. There are six monastic cells, 
five of which are still complete, built in the shape of a 
beehive on the corbelling principle, each course over- 
lapping the one beneath so that the sides converge and the 
gap is finally narrow enough to be bridged by a single slab. 





The ancient high crosses of Ahenny, County Tipperary, are 
noted for the beauty of their carved decoration. 


The Rock of Cashel, County Tipperary, has been a centre 
of Irish Christianity since the time of St. Patrick. 











The Domhnach Airgid (the Shrine of St. Patrick's 
Gospel) is a reliquary or bookcase traditionally 
associated with the diocese of Clogher and now to be 
seen in the National Museum, Dublin. It is made of 
bronze plated with tin and the earliest parts of it date 
back to the seventh century. 




















[here are also two very small oratories, resembling in shape 
an upturned boat, roofed on the same principle. No mortar 
is used in any of these structures, but due to the soundness 
of their construction they have successfully weathered the 
storms of more than a thousand years. It should be noted 


that there is no line of demarcation between walls and roof 


either in the beehive huts or the boat-shaped oratories, the 
whole structure forming one homogeneous entity. A more 
ambitious example of the boat-shaped oratory is the famous 
example at Gallarus on the Kerry mainland, west of Dingle. 

It is seldom that we find a complete monastic settlement 
of so primitive a kind as that of Skellig Michael. The 
surviving remains of such famous monasteries as Glen- 
daloch and Clonmacnois are predominantly of later date, 
from the tenth to the twelfth century, though still within 
the native tradition. It must be supposed that the early 
wooden churches were gradually replaced by stone ones, 
though the dwellings of the monks presumably continued 
to be made of perishable materials. We have indeed at 
Glendaloch the remains of a small stone cell above the 
upper lake and a small stone cashel or ring-wall between the 
lakes, but these can hardly represent more than a small 
fraction of the domestic quarters of a community of such 
importance. All surviving Irish churches before the arrival 
of the Cistercians in 1142 are small, sometimes tiny, and the 
plan is either a simple rectangle or, in the later examples, 
a larger rectangle, the nave, with a smaller one, the chancel, 
juxtaposed. In the twelfth century west doorway and 
chancel arch were sometimes elaborately carved, as at the 
Nuns’ Church at Clonmacnois, but the building itself 
remained small and simple in conception. 


























The Corp Naomh (‘Holy Body’) is a bell-shrine dating from 
the eleventh or twelfth century. The upper part of the shrine 
is original, the rest, with some possible exceptions, is medieval. 


The Shrine of St. Brigid's Shoe dates from the fourteenth century. 

















The round towers which are so characteristic of our Irish 
monastic sites are detached belfries and places of security 
for valuables in the event of a raid. They were devised as 
an answer to the threat of the Viking marauders, the door 
being high above the ground, approached no doubt by a 
portable ladder which could be lifted up into the interior 
when everyone was inside. 

Simple and austere as was the daily life of the early Irish 
monks, they developed the arts of metal-working, manu- 
script illumination and stone-carving to a high degree of 
excellence. They were indeed more or less the sole patrons 
of the decorative arts in Ireland from the sixth to the 
twelfth centuries, secular art being, so far as we know, 
almost non-existent, with the doubtful exception of 
decorated ring-brooches, such as the Tara Brooch, which 
could equally well have been made for clerical or lay 
patrons. In metalwork the Ardagh Chalice, in manuscript 


Right: The Crozier of Cormac MacCarthy. This beauti- 
fully-worked gilt copper crozier head, though known as 
King Cormac’s Crozier, is actually from the thirteenth 
century—about 150 years after Cormac's time. It was 
discovered in the eleventh-century stone sarcophagus 
which was found in the cathedral on the Rock of Cashel, 
and which is now in Cormac's Chapel. 

Below: Detail from the Cross of Cong. The famous 
processional Cross of Cong was discovered ina chest in the 
village early in the last century. It was made at Roscommon 
in 1123 by order of the High King Turlough O Connor to 
enshrine a portion of the True Cross sent to him from Rome. 





illumination the Book of Kells, in stone-carving the 
Ahenny crosses may stand as exemplars of the best work 
of the eighth century and the beginning of the ninth, before 
the disruptive effect of the Viking raids had made itself 
seriously felt. 





THE NATIONAL MUSEUM, DUBLIN has in its Irish Antiquities 
Division one of the most impressive collections of national 
antiquities in Europe—every age from the Stone Age down to 
medieval times being represented. Of particular interest are the 
splendid collection of gold ornaments of the Bronze Age, the 
‘Tara’ Brooch, the Ardagh chalice, the Cross of Cong and many 
shrines and other precious relics of the early Christian and 
medieval periods. The Museum is open to the public from 11.00 
a.m. to §.00 p.m. on weekdays, and 2.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. on 
Sundays. 






















Clew Bay is fifteen miles long and six miles wide. 
It contains many islands and is framed by mountain 
ranges, On the south rises Croagh Patrick, Ireland's 
holy mountain, one of the most conspicuous features of 
the landscape of the West of Ireland. 


Rosserk Abbey is in north Mayo not far from Ballina. 
The River Moy nearby is an excellent salmon and trout 
river and Lough Conn also in the vicinity provides 
excellent fishing. 














Above: The ancient stone fort of Dun Aengus on Inishmore, the 

largest of the Aran Islands. On the edge of a perpendicular cliff rising 

, = © : * three hundred feet above the ocean, it is said to have been originally 

$ 4 T= ‘ circular, the other half having fallen centuries ago into the waters 
} below. The outer fortification encloses an area of about eleven acres. 
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wie o.8 Centre: Remains of the fortified Augustinian priory founded by 
Q , Geoffrey FitzRobert in Kells, Co. Kilkenny, about 1193. After the 


Anglo-Norman invasion of Ireland, Kells, now a village, was 
granted to FitzRobert who built a wall around it and erected a castle. 
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Left: Hydro-electric works, such as this one at Parteen on the 
River Shannon, provide power and light for use throughout Ireland. A 
seven mile canal cuts through low hills on the right bank and carries 
the bulk of the river's waters to giant turbines ai Ardnacrusha. 
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Dublin 


HOTEL RUSSELL. THE RUSSELL IS 
under the same direction as the Hibernian 
since 1947, and is the latest addition to 
Dublin’s luxury hotels, offering the same 
modern amenitics as the Hibernian. It is a 
miniature luxury hotel overlooking the 
gardens of St. Stephen's Green, and its 
restaurant is amongst the best in Europe. 
Telephone $4151 (5 lines). Telegrams : 
Gastronome 





Dublin 








THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN. 
The most distinguished address in Ireland. 
Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner. It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
the gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations may be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
66471. Telegrams “ Shelotel, Dublin.” 


ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 1750-1957. 
This is the oldest hotel extant in Dublin, it 
remains as always in the forefront, offering 
bedrooms with private bathrooms, central 
heating, wireless and telephones in all 
bedrooms, also private suites. 

George and Jack preside in the Buttery 
Cocktail Bar; Michael, the Restaurant 
Manager, and Monsieur Deschamps, the 
Chef de Cuisine, will delight your palate. 
The ballroom and banqueting rooms are 
ever popular. Telephone 72991 (12 lines). 
Telegrams : Hibernia. 





Mayo 


Donegal 





AN IDEAL HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD. 
famous Rosapenna Hotel. Set in the loveliest 
scenery in Ireland, this hotel has all the 
amenities which the most fastidious could 
desire—its own championship golf course, 
fishing, tennis, bathing, dancing, and incom- 
parable menu, and 60 years’ tradition of 
comfort and service. Fully licensed. Special 
inclusive tariff. Also self-contained holiday 
flats. For reservations and _ illustrated 
brochure, apply: Rosapenna Hotel, Co. 
Donegal, Ireland. ‘Phone Downings 4. 








ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 
Telephone Cong 3. Shannon go miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most 
beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ireland where ‘ The Quiet Man ’ was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 








REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O'Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. 20s. b.b., 334 
reduction for children 


AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL, CO. 
Mayo. Facing sandy beach, bay and cliffs. 
20 bedrooms. 7} gns. to 84 gns. Reduced 
terms for parties. A.A., R.LLA.C Licensed. 
Home-made bread, peat fires. Informa! at- 
mosphere.‘ We were extremely lucky to have 
hit upon this hotel’ (Louise Sommerville in 
The Lady). Illustrated brochures on request. 





Kerry 








ADARE HOUSE, 277 NORTH CIRCULAR 
Road, Dublin, situated near the Phoenix 
Park and Zoological Gardens, with con- 
tinuous bus service to and from the city 
centre, is ideal for the businessman or 
holidaymaker at all times of the year. 
Write direct for terms or phone Dublin 
782481. 


SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. “ The Angler's 
Paradisc”’. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf, tennis and dancing and billiards. 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or phone Waterville 7. 








SWISS CHALET HOTEL, MERRION ROW. 
A small hotel in the centre of the city with 
all the comforts necessary for a good holiday. 
Convenient to shopping centre, rail and bus 
termini, etc. Excellent food and service. 
Fully licensed, moderate charges. Restaurant 
open to non-residents daily, including 
Sundays, for all meals. Please write for 
brochure. 


COUNTY KERRY (KENMARE BAY) 
Guest House. Grade B. Beautifully situated 
in extensive private grounds beside the bay 
3 miles from Kenmare—good cuisine— 
hot and cold water—boating, riding, fishing, 
golf. Excellent touring centre. Delightful 
scenery. Write for our brochure to Drom- 
quinna, Greenane, Killarney or ‘phone 
Kenmare 13. 





CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Failte 
Eireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links 
(18 hole). Open throughout the year. 
Appointed R.LA.C. and A.A. ’Phone 
Bundoran 11 and 50 (two lines). 





THE PIER HOTEL, RATHMULLAN. 
Overlooking lovely Lough Swilly. Ideal 
centre for touring the far-famed Donegal 
Highlands. Delightful sands and walks, 
mountain climbing, safe bathing, golf, sea 
fishing, river fishing convenient. H. and C. 
all rooms. Garage free. Telephone Rath- 
mullan 3. Proprietress. 





CANNON’S HOTEL, GLENTIES, CO. 
Donegal—Beautifully situated in Donegal 
Highlands. Salmon and sea trout fishing in 
Ownea and Doochary rivers, brown trout 
on lakes. Safe sea bathing and golf at Narin 
—8 miles distant. Donegal tweeds—Ardara. 
H. & C. water. ’Phone Glenties 9. 





SLIEVE LEAGUE HOTEL, CARRICK, CO. 
Donegal. Ideal bi-lingual centre for ex- 
ploring the rugged scenery, examining 
Donegal homespun and famed _fairisle 
knitting. Safe beaches, old-world charm. 
The cliff scenery at Slieve League unequalled 
in Europe. Hot and cold water in bedrooms. 
Excellent cuisine, salmon, lobster and sea 
fishing. Illustrated brochure 





Leitrim 








HOTEL IVANHOE, DUBLIN, A.A., R.1.A.C. 
Ashley Courtney Recommended. Owner 
managed with every detail of its adminis- 
tration under the direct control of the 
proprietor. A feature of the Ivanhoe of 
which the management is justly proud is the 
tradition of cheerful and willing service 
which exists among the staff. Telephone 
(Visitors) 511261, (Manager) $1461. 


Limerick 











ROYAL GEORGE HOTEL. LIMERICK’S 
most modern and select hotel, situated 
in the heart of the city. Bedrooms 
with private bath. Central heating. P.O. 
Telephones in all rooms. Cocktail bar, 
restaurant. 14 miles Shannon Airport. 
*Phone 74. 








TULLAGHAN HOUSE, TULLAGHAN, 
Co. Leitrim, is a delightful country house 
standing in its own grounds of $0 acres 
overlooking the Atlantic and one and a half 
miles from Bundoran on the main Sligo- 
Derry Road. The house is beautifully 
furnished and appointed. Catering under the 
personal supervision of the owners. Grade A. 
Write for brochure. Phone Bundoran 48. 
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Cavan 








PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN, 
Only 50 miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Excellent coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Table tennis, 
television and Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.I.A.C. Grade A. Brochure, ’Phone 11. 





Galway 





SWEENEY’S OUGHTERARD HOUSE 
Hotel, Connemara. A.A. and R.I.A.C. 
appointments. Beside river in spacious 
grounds. Free fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. Sea trout 
fishing available. Telephone and Telegrams: 
Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. and Mrs. 
P. L. Higgins. 





Sligo 





GRAND HOTEL,SLIGO. YOUR HOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to Donegal and Connemara, 
which comprise the finest scenery in Ireland. 
Centrally heated. Fully licensed. good 
shooting. Fishing, championship golf. 











Come to Ireland and its Premier County Hotel 


Grade “‘A”’ Hotel co. WICKLOW A.A. 3 Star 


iustrated Tariff, Brochure gladly mailed on request. 


Royal Bray Hotel 


Ideal centre for touring the Wicklow Hills. 
Accommodation for 100 guests. 

Hotel centrally heated + Spacious Public Rooms. 
Catering ‘“‘par excellence” + Television Lounge. 
One of Ireland’s most beautiful Ballrooms. 

3 Golf courses near Hotel. 

Bus service from hotel door to Dublin (10 miles). 























SPA HOTEL 


LUCAN, 
CO. DUBLIN 





GOOD FOOD AND COOKING 
FREE GOLF AND TENNIS: FULLY LICENSED 
TARIFF ON APPLICATION 
Phone: LUCAN 494/5 




















THE 


GRESHAM 


welcomes YOU ? 


Luxuriously appointed, offering 
the utmost in comfort. 150 superb 
bedrooms all equipped with radio. 
70 with private bath. Showers, 
Iced Drinking Water on tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. 


Dancing throughout the season. 


GRILL ROOM 
BAR 
RESTAURANT 
TEA LOUNGE 


LICENSED 24 HOURS 
THROUGHOUT GARAGE SERVICE 


THE 


GRESHAM 
HOTEL 


DUBLIN 


T. O’SULLIVAN Director and Manager 


Telephone 46881 — Private Branch Exchange 
Telegrams ‘“‘ Gresham, Dublin” 
































ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 
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Gifts 





Switzers of Grafton Street, is the ideal centre for 
your Dublin shopping. We have Irish linens, 
Donegal tweeds, Waterford glass, handwoven 
rugs, scarves and stoles. 

We have a full range of fashion departments 
where you can buy Irish tweed suits and over- 
coats, and men’s sports jackets. 

If you cannot meet us in person we'll be pleased 
to answer post enquiries. 


Send for our Guide to Dublin, 
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GRAFTON STREET . DUBLIN 





























GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY BOARD 


DAY TOURS ‘om DUBLIN 


“ALL-IN’”” SUNDAY TOURS BY DIESEL 
TRAIN AND MOTOR COACH 


MOTOR COACH TOURS 


TRAIN AND MOTOR COACH TOURS 


DAY TOURS also run from Drogheda, Dundalk, 
Bundoran, Ballyshannon, Donegal and Sligo 


Descriptive Booklet free on application to 
TRAFFIC MANAGER, Amiens Street Station, 
Dublin, (Tel. 42941) or at G.N.R. City Office, 

2 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 


Gc. WM. &R. 











YOUR 
COAT OF ARMS 


$7 £2- 9-0 
10x 7 $11 £3-17-0 
13x 10 $16 £5-12-0 





There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 
ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 
Coat of Arms. Your Coat of Arms can be 
obtained heraldically coloured in relief and 
mounted on a shield of polished oak. 


GIBSON PRICE 


16 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN IRELAND 


(Prices quoted include postage and where necessary, 


research charges) 














Part of the 
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MANUFACTURED IN IRELAND BY 
CARROLLS OF DUNDALK 


MAKERS OF FINE CIGARETTES. EST. 1824 
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Wine 
Merchants 
since 


1825 





Our export department 


The 
is fully equipped to 


advise on the quantity of House 
wines and spirits you 
of 


may take home with you on 
MORGAN 


36 Dawson Street, 
DUBLIN 


your return. 
Call to see us when in 
Dublin, or write for 
our wine list. 























* A HOLIDAY IN IRELAND 


PLAN IT NOW 


Tourist offices listed on the contents page of 


this issue. 


The Record Specialists 
75 PARNELL STREET, DUBLIN 


(2 Doors from O'Connell Street) 


Consult your Travel Agent or any of the Irish — 


@ 3 WOOD QUAY, Phone 73309 
@ '!i10 LR. DORSET ST., Phone 40397 
@ 344 NTH. CIRCULAR RD., PHIBSBORO 





























Accommodation on both ships: 


39 First and 842 Tourist 
Class passengers. 


Minimum one-way fares: 


Summer: Tourist from £68.0.0 
First Class from £94.10.0. 


Winter: Tourist from £60.10 0 
First Class from £82.0.0. 





within your means 
all the way from Southampton 
and Cobh to New York 


Come and relax in the comfort of a perfectly 
organised Atlantic crossing. Enjoy the gaiety 
... the leisure... the sports. Take delight in 
the tempting cuisine. All this—and more—is yours 
when you go by either of those two splendid 
ships, the Ryndam and the Maasdam. Both are 
air-conditioned, have 75°% double cabins, 
offer truly magnificent accommodation and service 
at rates within your means. They are Holland- 
America liners too, the line which has 
prompted the saying — 


IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 





Full details from your Local Travel Agent or 


THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO, LTD., | CECIL ST., LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 1371 
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Modern transport and superb . ; scenery combine 
rs 


harmoniously to provide the gpm basis for a perfect 


Ps 


“a 


* holiday. In addition to regular :aW bus and rail 
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id DY 
Wy. services, Coras lompair Eireann 4g offers many 
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special holiday attractions ! 


Pies during the 
a 


summer Courteous, efficient 4 personnel will 


help to make your holiday 4B really enjoyable 







me most famous 


vy During the Summer there are conducted motor coach tours of Ireland's 
We. Train day trips to 


beauty spots 6-day tours at reduced rates during Spring and Autumn x Radio 
a q Lakes yx “Go- 






Killarney and Connemara xx Motor launch cruises on the River Shannon and 
as-you-please” tickets for unconducted tours er: re 

by scheduled bus and diesel train services ar 

tr Six Great Southern Hotels, owned and § 


managed by CIE i a 


a ‘3 = ue 
CORAS IOMPAIR EIREANN “& 
IRELAND'S TRANSPORT COMPANY 


Ask your travel agent for brochures or write Coras lompair Eireann, Public Relations Department, 59 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin; 
in U.S. and CANADA—Irish Railways Offices, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Toronto; in FRANCE — British Railways Office, Paris. 





Dublin 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF GUINNESS 


HEN this picture of College Green, Dublin, was engraved, early in the 
Wives Century, Guinness’s stout was already an established favourite. 
The building in the centre is the front of Trinity College in whose library are the 
Book of Kells and the ancient O’Neill harp on which the Guinness trade mark is 
based. From College Green you can set off on a No. 21 bus 
to see Guinness’s historic Brewery at St. James’s Gate. 
The Brewery, when it was first leased by Arthur Guinness in 
1759, covered four acres. By 1914 it had grown to 60 acres, 
and is now perhaps the most famous Brewery in the world. 


SPECIAL INVITATION TO VISIT ST. JAMES’S GATE 


Visitors are taken over the Brewery by qualified guides every weekday 
(except Bank Holidays) between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. and on Saturdays 
at 11 a.m. only. Children under 12 are not admitted. No visitor to 
Dublin should miss this fascinating and instructive tour. 


HISTOKY & TRAVEL 
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